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ASSOCIATION. 
PERHAPS no subject offers more metaphysical diffi- 
culties, and at the same time finds more incessant 
illustration in the commonest, most thoughtless life, 
than that of Association. Association is the belt of 
the world—it embraces heaven and earth; God and 
man; life and death are contained within its bounds. 
It is the mystery of the past, present, and the future. 

After a glimpse, we must be touched with a sense 
of its immensity; we may therefore more freely 
handle a few little tags in the fringe which borders it. 
Some subjects may well dismay us, for they appear 
to be within compass, and to expect an exhaustive 
examination, if they are examined at all; others are 
so large that the philosopher can really make little 
more impression upon them than the fool, and it is no 
more pretentious in the one than in the other to 
approach them. Here we are, then, by the brink of 
the great sea of Association, without horizon, sounding, 
or end; let us dip our little mug in and sip upon 
the beach. 

Events widely severed are joined and meet together 
in some familiar scene. Take, for instance, the 
story of the groom and the eggs. A gentleman was 
driving, on a moonlight night in September, over a 
bridge, in a one-horse phaeton. He wore a white coat, 
and his servant sat behind him. Just beyond the 
bridge, on the right, was a wind-mill, and on the left, 
achurch. The clock struck eleven. The gentleman 
turning round suddenly to the groom, said: ‘John, 
do you like eggs ?’ 
his hat. 

Exactly twelve months afterwards, he was driving 
the same vehicle over the same bridge at eleven 
o'clock by moonlight, in a white coat. The clock 
struck. The gentleman turned round suddenly to 


the bucket, the sponge, and ammonia. The bleat of 
the lamb carries us another way. The tom-tom of 
the Hindu beggar strikes the contrast between the 
East and the West. The peal from the steeple 
rekindles a mixed memory of weddings, victories, and 
elections. There are, of course, catholic sounds which 
suggest the same ideas to different minds with approxi- 
mate certainty. The passing bell has one message to 
all. But each associates some private scene with 
some particular sight, or sound, or smell. I can never 
see a knife laid with its edge upwards without 
thinking of a particular picnic. There was a pause, 
and I suppose a moment of unusual receptivity in my 
brain; we talked about accidents in carving, danger 
of carelessness with knives, &c., when a gentleman, 
with much ceremony, set the large carving-knife in 
the middle of the group with its edge uppermost, and 
while we expected some conjuring trick, said: ‘None 
of you will ever see a knife so laid without thinking 
of me ;’ and he winked at the prettiest girl. 

Thus each of us has some scene which an unlikely, 
unmeaning incident rekindles. The most remarkable 
revival of past impressions, however, occurs sometimes 
at a combination or coincidence of circumstances. 
Did you never, for instance, come suddenly across or 
into a scene which at once is recognised as familiar, 
though you cannot remember having been present at 
it before? So strong is the impression at times, that 
we seem to know what will happen next, as if we had 
crossed the track of some past life, and, for a moment, 


h D | Were in possession of a little scrap of time, involving 
‘Yes, sir,’ said John, touching | 


future, as well as past and present. No doubt, such 
an inexplicable appreciation of the view at an 
unexpecied turn in our path has done much to 
strengthen a belief in the transmigration of souls. 
There are sounds and sights which it is impossible 
to detach from particular ideas, or at least particular 


the groom, and said ‘How?’ ‘ Poached, sir,’ replied | states of mind. Whose solemnity will not be dis- 
John, touching his hat. | turbed by the squeak, pan-pipe, and drum of Punch ? 
The eye and the ear annihilate space and time. An If a waltz could not justify itself at a funeral, it 
unexpected familiar sound transports us in a moment. would disconcert everything else. The effect of 
When we hear the whetting of a scythe, there is a certain tunes, especially when associated with national 
vision of the hayfield, the harvest, or the lawn. If life, is notorious. In conscript armies, certain airs 
we were to hear it in Piccadilly, we should still see are obliged to be prohibited, lest the recruits from the 
cabs and granite with the outward eye, but swaths districts where they are played should turn home-sick. 
of grass or bending barley would be immediately | A particular succession of notes excites the tarantula 
present to the true or inward seeing power. A passer- | dance, and is not without its impression on the 
by says, ‘Tick,’ and horses come into the field of cruel snake. The fable of Amphion’s influence is not 
ision. The hiss of the groom recalls the stable-door, | mere poetic fancy. 


vision. 
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waking thoughts, as it is to anal 
times the course runs smooth, 


tion by the nose; and we are not conscious of 
anything forced or unnatural in this; but we cannot 


Occasionally, 
thought, but commonly we take them as they come, 
without a wish to know the history of their birth. 
There is a moving, endless picture ever passing before 
the mind; we look at, we accept or dislike it, we 
can even call for particular scenes, detain or dismiss 
them, and think we provide the show ourselves ; 
meanwhile, sleeping or w , the moving panorama 
passes by, and we cannot te "who is the exhibiter, 
whose the secret hand behind the scenes which turns 
the crank of life’s revolving view. 

Association is powerful in office. 
place under government, or be ordained by the bi 
eee He is the same man ; his 

wer are unaltered ; he cannot see ‘ 

or speak , or reason moment 
admitted to his new office; 


Let a man 


good-will is more valuable when he has euch and such 
additional influence or 


turns his back upon the world, and sticks up for his 
a. He judges = a professional stan 
rofessional I once knew a 
cats-meat man who display: een a professional 
etiquette, jealousy, and pride = any member 
most learned bodies in society. He had a wooden 
log, and sin npon his ign gnity with as much grace as 
had a diploma of knighthood. When I made 
nn sensible remark about his business, he snaj 
me up, and shewed me how little I knew what 
talking about, with a smile at my presumption. eee 
fellow! I was glad to give him that gratification. 
The traditional associations of office are among the 
strongest, least sus influences 
of civilised Conceive the consternation of 
Mrs Grundy, if every soldier, la , parson, doctor, 
said thoug t himseli, not 
what he thought wo expected of a professi 
man, about war, law, divinity, physic, and trade. 
The official mind is a distinct production of its 
as unlike others as the uniform under which it w 
is unlike our common dress. 
Perhaps there is nothing, however, in which we are 
more conscious of the influence of association than in 
We connect character of the 
mand with tat of the face, the attitude, the step, the 
voice, the waistcoat, the umbrella, the boots. 
the waistcoat is the most ive garment; it is a 
it our pursuits, inions. 
not the black satin vest convey a Bistinet 
? Is not the waistcoat with sleeves expres- 
sive? What do flaps and a multiplication of pockets 
indicate? In the tightness or otherwise of the waist- 


it arigh again—can we not judge most 

men fairly by their boots? Indeed, clothes are almost 

oer expressive as faces, which are unexhausted, ond 


dard, | ing the great 


Perhaps | the criminal face. 


however, suppose that there is any law or set of rules 
- | by which we could work out an opinion. We don’t 
fat te to work, oy g this to the nose, 
to the that to the 
by an Undefinable 
to a conclusion whic 


which he grows. But about man and wife. 
approaching similarity of their features, fi 
manners, voices, has been too repeatedly noticed to be 
There is something in it, 


which cannot be physically explained. 
black bewhiskered Edwin woos the delicate blonde 
me But from the day the knot is tied, up to 

tether of life’s rope, they 
e, until at last, when the o! 


w less and 


Perhaps that is all we 
learn from seeing the ual resemblance between a 
husband and a wife. It is because at sr 
assimilating crucible, and 

we notice most in them the common conv 

which point to the last focus of life. Ind 


the | it must be so. Most old people of the same habits 
workhouse 


are alike. Look into the yard, at the 
shrunken, toddling paupers in the sunny corner. 
They are associated in decay. Ye stro 

and another was weak; now, the aan 
workhouse coat—a trifle looser and more threadbare 
here or there than the other, but alike throughout. 
What period of the man’s life fixes his character? 
What, so to speak, decides his place in one 
household ? Hardly death, in which not only all the 
delicate shades of distinction between one and another 
are often confused, but the most striking contrasts 
are done away—when the pulse flutters in the athlete 
ee and the idiot moan 


and see the bullet- 
felons. Here is association in 
crime. A life of skulking stratagem has set that 
cunning gleam in the eye; © life of 
has stamped that air of sensual abstraction vile 
absence of mind ings the lip and brow, which marks 
These men catch each other’s 
features like small-pox, and all are scarred. How can 
the comparatively uninfected escape, when the law 
compels moculation? You might as well hope to cure 
an incipient convict in jail, as to damp clothes in 
a pond. The licence of crime is notoriously contagious ; 
there is a wicked charm in it almost irresistible. 
When a man cannot resist it, although free to choose 
an honest course, how can he do so when brought 
into daily contact with criminals, and depressed by 
the loss of personal liberty ? Why should prisons be 
more than tanks to hold our ‘social sewage,’ till it 
be carted off, and spread somewhere upon the soil. 
It asks to be 
associated freshest material. One 
ey is, where to ‘ uti 
our felons. ‘They are ‘men in the wrong tt 


66 
| 
a | conscious to be just ; and yet we are unable to trace, 
i much less explain, the steps which lead to it. 
| See the association which makes the change natural.| ‘There is really no great triumph m getting a 
ae character from es off the cast a 
i Swedish turnip. We laugh at his discomfiture, and 
ii then set off at once judging by appearances which we 
iia cannot decipher ourselves. 
a} | The effect of association is seen remarkably in the 
ae case of company or companionship. The man and 
Wy wife grow alike. The obstinate conservative farmer’s 
i head does become at last like the Swedish turnip 
14 
Invo the room vogetner, you see tual yOu Might Olven 
i Mmvoluntariy, 1n more than proiessional conversation | make a magnified Angelina by putting a cap on 
i ‘ } or dress. Originally, the man made the office ; now, Edwin’s white hair. 
| i" man himself breathes at once a new atmosphere. He | 
ad 
ta 
| 
th 
| 
' coat, we may measure the vanity or good sense of th 
wearer. It is a great social meter, to those who ca 
i 
even e ot strangers character, 
the mere examination of his outside. Do not let 
4 


| 
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Pra 
FE 


brings t 
pane. Thus an opinion weight, and truth 
makes its way. 

This illustration, however, reminds me of a danger. 
The little raindrops on the -pane are in 
the one. As this its course, it 
grows on the bodies of its companions. Not so 


thenceforth to give. 

But this danger is avoided if we are associated in 
some principle, and not in support of some 
man. There must be som common to the 
whole associated body, head and members alike 
= quickens it. Take, as example, the words 
‘knit 


comes to i 

he does not get the order of the thistle for Lord Q., 
and replies: ‘I’m afraid he would eat it” This 
old joke is good, but it is more than a joke; it is 
full of sense as well as of humour. R 

Per! association is most obviously active when 
we tra Then the ignorant, wnobservant man sees 
without seeing. To him, the Forum at Rome is a 
shabby plot, with shabbier ruins and bullock-carts 
about it. It touches no store of | , kindles no 
dead history within him. In travel, we find the value 
of accumulated facts, which otherwise would probably 


; | wire-work placed outside. Yes ; 
to by be whole place looks, as you say, as if it wore 
a fencing mask. Otherwise, 


lie barren in our memories. Even the dry 
of school-lessons give out a charm to a classical 


which makes us forgive the dreary hours we spent 
students of nature, but they carry that about with 


them which gives an interest to every flower, cloud, 
and stone they see. They see the object, and then, 


by the ic of association, the true beauty, fitness, 
history, which surround and accompany it, reveat 
themselves. A leaf or a bird is but a letter in the 


etters together ; is, ve faculty 
iati 


SCHOOL LEGENDS. 


WHEN a sight-seer who is a ‘ distingui 


? 
is 

conducted over the place by the head-master himself, 
who is not always all affability, even on such occa- 
sions—and crammed with historical ana. ‘Here,’ he 
is told, ‘is the wing devised by King Alfred, but not 
entirely completed until the reign of my he That 
statue m the niche over the gateway is VIL, 
of pious memory, who built the chapel. e never 
disturb the birds i ; 


the library; no, it is never used by boys, but 
—- allowed to play beneath it in wet weather. 
A hundred and forty of them sleep in the Gallery 
e 'y Margaret, sister of— your on, 
Tallboys, I did not know you were a That 


, | is a monitor’s room ; they have apartments off the 


expense, and 
doubtless would have paid for them, but for the 
unhappy troubles that subsequently overtook him. 
Observe the mo: beneath the scul; flower 
at the eastern end. One of our wits o! that 
it would not have escaped the fanatic rage 
Puritans had it not been “ under the Rose.” Yes, we 
have produced many wits—statesmen, warriors, poets, 
men of science, divines. Atterbury lived on yonder 
staircase ; I mean, of course, in one of the rooms off 
the stairs; we speak technically here. We —_ 


the first who broke the painted window above 
the communion-table. 


there would not be 
an entire window. Boys will lithoballise. Newton 
occupied that room ; we did not make much of him, 
since we give our attention to the classics mainly. 
gave no indication his future in 
is extreme partiality for apples. Keats—Keats— 


found there—Howard, Cavendish, Dacre. See how 
1 ago the upper rows were carved. There is a 
Wolsey, look ? bee supposed to have been somewhat too 
near kin to great churchman. The porter carves 
them still for a small fee. The view through the Oriel 
is considered fine. The trees, as you remark, would 
a park indeed ; there are few parks so noble— 
the fi about the river are very rich. Yes; all is 
ours, as far as you can see. Princely—you say. Why 
not? It was given by a line of kings; hence youths 
of royal descent possess, while with us, consi 
rivi We have had three dukes at once here. 


everything here is old, and plain, and cheap, and 
simple ; pride upon. Do 


| 
quickens a thousand pulses. The one brave out- 
speaker frees the caged-up thoughts of his sympa- 
Lhe numMman ntres ass8Ociatlon YO mau 
however small a contribution to the t body, can 
afford to be lost in it. To in be 
cannot be merely the part of another. There must be 
a sense of pore hoo and totality within his little 
waistcoat, or he ceases to be a man. By retaining | visitors have often objected, but they should provide 
his individuality, he does not withhold his support | themselves with umbrellas. That gorgeous pile is 
to others ; —— very charm of his support depends 
upon this. t him be lost in another, and he has 
| 
ery chamber to themselves—iormerly cells. These 
are the Cloisters. The blessed martyr, Charles L, 
motive life, which holds each up from being lost in his 
neighbour’s, and yet provides an irresistible, pervading 
bond for all. i 
Some associations, however, are of course temporary ; 
enactment, to remove some distinct abuse. It would 
i icion i t to 
ving than in forming an asso- 
ciation. The side at cricket or football is dispersed 
when the game is played. But I fancy there are 
done their work, from sheer dread of censure for | favourite game was fives. He is said to have been 
en for the salaries they produce, but some hang 
) together from the mis-directed obstinacy of directors | It was renewed, at vast expense, in 1760, and the 
committees. Wind the thing up, gentleme 
| proclaim your task done; set yourselves free 
take up another; but do not carry on a work, w 
all about it has grown stale and sour. 
True wit depends on association. It lies in the | 
unexpected aptness of ideas, just as false wit lies in | 
False wit is very | 
funny. No one can, for example, remember the | 
Irishman’s recipe for a cannon, ‘Take a hole, and 
pour some brass round it,’ without a little spasm of ch & DOY, D oO 1 my ule. Is name 1s nO ° 
the chuckling apparatus inside us; and yet we see 
it lacks a lesson, which is part of true wit. We will 
illustrate this by the next familiar example which | 
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you insist on seeing the flogging-room? Sir, I do not 
defend the system: I am not aware that the system 
needs defence. About thirteen a day is our average 
for punishment. I am not aware that the disgrace 
has ever impelled a youth to self-destruction. An 
occurrence of that nature may have been described 
in the penny papers, or you may have read of it in 
- a foreign novel; such reports do not certainly affect 
our numbers. Yes, we had Byron here; I daresay 
he knew this block ; he was very troublesome, it is 


said, to the authorities. Would you please to see his | f 


room? After that it will be luncheon-time ; may I 
beg the favour of your honouring “the Lodge” by 
partaking therein of some refreshment?’ 
Now, all these things the head-master of 
= will find in the Guide Books to Winchester, 
n, Westminster, &c.; and the ‘ distinguished 
stranger’ might have got all he obtains from that 
digni (except the lunch) for the small charge of 
one shilling. And, after all, he has not been put in 


possession of one bond fide tradition of the place. Its 
genuine legends do not concern themselves with kings 
and queens ; or with the divines, or poets, or historical 


personages of any kind, who may in their youth have 
inhabited its sacred shades. One or two students 
may indeed be excited to emulation by the thought 
that Milton once lived in the chamber above him, or 
Barrow underneath, but to the vast majority, such 
things are nothing in comparison to the interest that 
hangs about Fib Corner, for instance, where the fifth- 
form boy was killed in fight by the fourth-form boy, 
in the nine-and-thirtieth round. 

Fib Corner is a pleasant pastoral spot in the 
great play-grounds close to the winding river, a 
very haunt of peace and solitude, but with advan- 

for single combat within a ring of nal 
friends, that are unequalled. In the first p) the 
lofty elms grow thick about it, and intercept the 
view of the school authorities, in case they should 
think it incumbent on them to interfere in a ‘mill,’ 
which, to do them justice, they are very slow to do; 
and secondly, the water is convenient to wash off 
sanguinary stains, and to revive the drooping energies 
of a youthful gladiator. New boys are brought here 
by their friends who have come up to the school 
before them, and informed of all the circumstances 
{and more) of that fatal encounter; how the fifth- 
form boy had endeavoured to ‘fag’ the fourth-form 
boy, as it was his right and apes y to do; and how 
the fourth-form boy had resisted, and dared him to com- 
bat ; whereupon the fifth-form boy, waiving his dignity, 
and calling in no extraneous power, as he might have 
done, to make himself Gael acce the challenge, 
and how they fought under the sheltering elms in the 
summer night from tea-time until ‘lock-up’—the 
hour for retiring to rest. How all the fifth and sixth 
—the upper house of the school—rallied round their 
champion, and all the rest, the oppressed juniors, 
around theirs; and how each had a pair of seconds, 
who were anxious to fight too, but a Court of Honour 
decided against that chivalrous impulse. How at first 
the fifth-form boy had the better of it, being taller 
and having a longer reach, but how presently the 
other, who was more strongly built, obtained the 
supremacy. Then the long detail of the conflict, 
described by the narrator in a style half-romantic, 
half-real life, or rather Bell's Life ; the awful point of 
brandy being served out as an artificial stimulus 
being tly dwelt upon ; also the last knock-down 
blow inistered by the victor, and the horror of the 
bystanders, when the vanquished was found unable 
to stand up, or speak. ‘He was dead, you know, 
explains the narrator, in a tone adapted for such a 
mity; ‘and since then all “mills” have been 
stopped at the eight-and-thirtieth round, and no 
fifth-form boy has ever fought a fourth-form boy.’ 
* Does he—does he walk?’ inquires the new-comer 


‘I believe you,’ replies the oldster ; ‘ and especially 
uP and down the west cloister, into which, by the by, 
if I remember rightly, your bedroom-window looks.’ 
Without doubt such a fight occurred, and with a 
fatal result. But it had no more to do with a 
question of fagging than with the abolition of the 
corn-laws. That poetical rendering of the matter grew 
up long after the event, although it now forms the 
most popular portion of the legend, and that most 
implicitly believed in, particularly by the fourth 


orm. 

The British Boy is Father to the Man in his sub- 
mission to authority, as established by usage and 
precedent ; he opposes his pastors and masters much 
more obstinately than the unwritten power abiding in 
monitors and the upper forms; however distasteful 
this may be to him, he bows to it in almost servile 
fashion—very, very seldom, and _ in the extremest 
cases rising in revolution—but the legends of liberty 
are dear to him; he does not resist, but he cherishes 
the records of resistance. Perhaps, when he becomes 
an upper boy himself, he has doubts of the authenticity 
of such stories, but while in a subordinate position he 
accepts them like a religion. When suffering under 
tyranny, he reflects upon the reputed poo. he of 
school heroes, such as Hampden major, with savage 
exultation. Hampden was a big boy of small wits, 
who remained in the lower forms, through inability to 
compose Sapphics, for an unparalleled period. He 
welcomed many generations of small boys with kicks 
and cuffs, who passed him, one after another, in the 
educational course, and became in a position to kick 
and cuff him with delightful impunity; but some- 
how they didn’t do it. A remnant of their ancient 
respect for him forbade it, or perhaps his gigantic pro- 
portions were not without their preserving influence 
still. Moreover, there was a Hampden minor high up 
in the school, whose power. protected his elder brother 
from annoyance ; this was reported to arise, not so 
much from fraternal love, as from the fact that 
Hampden major used to ‘take it out of’ him in the 
holidays, for it was observed that the latter was much 
more affectionate towards the former, whenever the 
vacations were drawing near. However, the younger 
of the two departed for college, and Hampden major 
was left, still in the lower departments, without a 
natural protector. It was whispered that his brother 
had let it be known that he, for his part, should not 
be displeased if he heard, in his retirement at Oxford, 
that his too formidable relative had ‘ caught it’ after 
his departure. At all events, a certain monitor, being 
displeased, requested the giant’s presence in his 

rivate apartment, in order to receive a thrashing. 
The giant, gri sarcastic, replied that the young 
gentleman ter come to him to enjoy the 
amusement in question. The monitor, being of a 
wary disposition, or perhaps endowed with less of 
personal courage than of personal authority, declined 
this invitation, and referred the matter to his brother- 
monitors in council assembled. The council sent 
word, that Hampden major having thus committed 
an act of gross insubordination, must receive ‘a moni- 
tors’ thrashing,’ administered by the whole twenty- 
four—and for that —— appointed an hour and a 
torture-chamber. The giant, more recalcitrant than 
ever, sent gruff eT that if they wanted him, the 
must fetch him, and straightway barricaded himself 
into his own room. The four-and-twenty, burning 
with indignation at this contempt of court, thereupon 
besieged him, each with a knotted handkerchief in his 
pocket, for the purpose of inflicting due and proper 
punishment. The giant, armed with a strong fire- 
shovel, awaited events with calm determination. 
When the door was broken in, and over the shattered 
bedstead and smashed chest of drawers clambered the 
leading monitor, he clove his nose with such accuracy, 
that no anatomist could have divided it more satis- 
factorily with a scalpel. It lay, one half on each of 


it 
68 
| 
| 
ial | 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
with hesitation. | 
” 
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his cheeks, like epaulettes. At this most discouraging 
sight, the dauntless twenty-three are reported to have 
turned their backs and fled ignominiously away. So 
at least is the story told and credited. What matters 
it though Hampden major was taken in hand by the 
authorities, and expelled forthwith ; he went forth 
victorious, and his memory is dear to all who suffer. 
‘Oh for those tents which in old time whitened the 
sacred hill!’ ‘Oh for Hampden major and his well- 
directed fire-shovel !’ is the cry of many a public 
school-boy before he rises from the ranks, po per- 
ceives the beauty of implicit obedience to one’s 
superiors. 

n one great school there is, or was, an ancient iron 
fender to which, it is whispered, a small boy was once 
tied in front of a blazing fire and roasted to death. The 
intention had been only to singe him a little, but the 
school-bell happened to ring during the operation, and 
his persecutors ran away and forgot him. At another 
school, there is a bedroom-window pointed out to 
whose iron bars a lad was once fastened, in his night- 
clothes only, and left out for a winter’s night. Both 
these legends are untrue, but their very existence 
proves the atrocious cruelty that was permitted in old 
times to be exercised by juvenile despots. Such thin 
are happily of the past, and will never be repeated ; 
but there is little chance of their records being 
altogether obliterated ; one generation tells them to 
another, in the very place where the catastrophes are 
said to have taken place, and the attraction of them 
does not diminish, Why should it? The juvenile 
Public has a right to its Sensations as well as we. 
Besides, the belief that such things have happened 
reconciles one to minor inconveniences. That i 
story has comforted many a youthful bosom, while 
making toast (happily of slices of bread) for a fastidious 
‘fifth form !’ 

School legends are rarely droll. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a boy is a humorous creature. In all 
my school experience, which has been extensive, I 
only remember one good practical joke. This occurred 
ata — and ome school, where, however, 
some boys were tolerably old. It had a certain usher, 
learned, lethargic, ignorant of the world, who was a 
character in his way; he made excellent contemptuous 
remarks upon his employer, the head-master, and was 
in consequence popular amongst us, but we could not 
resist playing him tricks. We persuaded him that 
being so wise and superior in every respect, as he was, 
he ought to set up a school on his own account. He 
ought to advertise for pupils at a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, at the very least, and he actually did 
so. Having shewed one of us—a lad of the name of 
Griffith—the advertisement in question, with consider- 
able pride, it was considered only grateful by that 
young gentleman to invent a reply to it. The boy had 
a very rich relative, who had quarrelled with his 


family ; the ———- was entailed on Griffith, in case 


this gentleman no more direct heir, and he was 
childless. This circumstance was extremely obnoxious 
to him, and he could not bear any allusion to it. 
Under these circumstances, Griffith forged a letter 
purporting to come from this old gentleman, in 
answer to the usher’s advertisement ; it set forth that 
he was the father of three sons, all of whom he was 
anxious to have privately educated ; money was quite 
a secondary object ; but a personal interview with the 
advertiser was indispensable. That unfortunate usher 
travelled into the heart of Wales after these apocry- 
phal pupils. He presented himself at the irascible 
old gentleman’s house, and was admitted into his 
library, but only to emerge amid a torrent of Welsh 
invective, and not, it is whispered, without some per- 
sonal violence. He came back to us gloomy beyond 
measure in temper, and with two black eyes. We, 
who were in his class, had enjoyed a delightful holiday 
during his absence. I think he had his suspicions of 
Griflith, because he gave him such very long imposi- 


tions ever afterwards ; but that was Griffith’s ‘look- 
out’ and not ours. The humour of the thing, as far 
as we were concerned, was perfect, and we never 
pein. of it without a chuckle. We stilled our 
scruples by reflecting that it was very mean of the 
victim to advertise for pupils, in opposition, as it were, 
to his own employers; the school-boy conscience is 
easily quieted; and I daresay that trick upon the 
usher is now one of the most favourite legends of the 
school where it took place. 

Again, at a public school, to which I subsequently 
went, a noble lord misbehaved himself. I forget what 
precise misdemeanour he committed, but the punish- 
ment awarded to the same he took in dudgeon; or 
rather, he did not take it at all, for he ran away. 
Arrived at his ancestral home, he was received by no 
means with rapture, and indeed his father insisted 
upon his return to school forthwith. This, however, 
was easier said than done. The head-master was 
obdurate ; no boy who had committed the offence of 
— away could ever be received again in that 
royal foundation school over which he had the 
honour to preside. The noble parent of Lord Robert 
Fitzlollypop was an object of sincere respect to him ; 
but he must perform his duty. There was one condi- 
tion, and only one, upon which his son could be 
received once more, and that involved some dis 
and considerable exposure. Lord Robert must submit 
to a public flogging. 

Now, as a matter of fact, all floggings at this famous 
seminary were administered in public. All the personal 
friends of the victim were admitted to the scene of tor- 
ture, and the only limit imposed was the number of 
spectators that could be accommodated in the apart- 
ment; but, upon this occasion, the scene of operations 
was transferred to the Great Chamber, so that the 
whole school might attend, if they thought proper ; 
and they did think proper. It is impossible to describe 
the ceremony. I cannot set down on per what has 
befallen the present statesmen of ¢ Great Britain 
in their adolescence, for the same reason that forbids 
the worst police-cases to appear in print : ‘the details 
are totally unfit for publication.’ Suffice it to say, 
that the birch was a fine specimen of its kind, and was 
charged for in the subsequent bill to the victim’s noble 
father in the sum of twenty-one shillings.* 

iend (whose iar position preclu is looki 
for himself) was not too severely punished by the 
head-master raising his hand above his head, or to 
exact the dozen of wine in his behalf, which, according 
to an immemorial School Legend, was his due, in case 
that wrong was done. The two foundation scholars, 
whose duty on such occasions is so unexampled, were 
chosen from the best families. Altogether, the Fitz- 
lollypop ‘Swishing’ was a ceremony which will never 
be forgotten. You may not only read his noble name 
mie screens, but you may perceive his initials on 
‘the Block’ itself, clumsily engraved (as it is averred) 
by his own fingers and a penknife, while under punish- 
ment. A youthful earl lent him the india-rubber, 
which it is usual to place between the teeth, lest any 
unmanly cry should be extorted. An immense section 
of the junior peerage assisted in subsequently apply- 
ing the balsam—made up in the town for this i 
contingency, and sold at 4s. 6d. the pot, with a reduc- 
tion to bad boys who purchase a quantity—to the 
Lord Robert Fitzlollypop’s wounds. 

I have no doubt that the above circumstances, 
which I perfectly well remember, have long ago 
become a popular myth in the place where they 


hath 


* It is fair to state that all of us— lords or 3 
—paid that precise sum for birch—whether used or not—at the 
school in question ; new birches were applied to each offender, 
albeit we would have much preferred their being second-hand ; 
for the buds came off in the infliction, and it was the buds which 
more particularly caused us to wish, on the ensuing day, that the 
school forms had cushions upon them. 
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occurred ; but, as I have already said, this class of 
School Legend is rare. The youthful mind is less 
attracted to the Ludicrous than to the Terrible. No 
narrative can be constructed too horrible to please a 


it all the 
utobiography of Sawney 


course, 
school was severe even 
mercy com to hi q 
sided over the establishment ore hi 
r, his condu 


48 
1 


itory with the comforting remark to sleep u 
on the morrow morning be 
within an inch of his life; but no measures were 


again. 
morning came, however, no was 
to be found. The wicked Poppleton started off once 
more on ponyback with the rope, but when he 
returned in the evening, he had nobody at the end 
of it. The country was scoured, and a number of 
ing little boys were taken up, but none of 

right one. Bodger’ i 
haste on the fifth day of his son’s absence, and 
‘ pitched it into’ Poppleton to that extent, that there 

was no school for a week afterwards. 

that r senior had slain the 
ht which that intelli- 


ate him?’ engraved so deeply, that they had to be 
erased with a —- And yet these terrible inuendoes 

ess awful the thing which had 
actually occurred. There was a certain room over 


the laundry, where the boxes which the boys brought | i 


perity. But notwii ding the immense 
these in Leicestershire, it is still the centre 


with them were kept until they went home for the | ters 


holidays ; and nothing else was kept there, so that 
it was not visited for ed ed eee Into this 
apartment and shut himself w 
in his oan ban was dear to him, 
having come from his home. It was the story of 
The Mistletoe Bough, with this sad addition, that he 
could have got out if he liked, for there was no 

ing lock. The unusual number of blue-bottle 

which came in and out of the room through a 
crevice in the door at last attracted somebody to the 
spot. This hideous incident was the thing most 
insisted upon by the narrators of the story, and 
considered most satisfactory by We 


ry the hearers. 
never saw a blue-bottle fly at Poppleton’s without | i 


expenses ; for to hunt three days 
requires an annual 
which may or may 1 


if exclaiming: ‘Hooray, here's Bodger!’ or something 
j P to that effect. 
i. One very ifying circumstance is to be observed 
concerning they do 
boy. He is interested in the cannibal scenes of Robinson | not increase; they are the same they used to 
al Crusoe, but for a half-holi : be, although they never fail to please; and the 
ay he opines there is no literar reason of this is, we may fairly conclude, that the 
if ; - way through—equal to the A circumstances which gave birth to them no longer 
lal Beane. exist. Masters dare not now be inhumanly severe, 
: The ghastliest school legend I ever heard was at Mr | and the cruelty of boys to one another is greatly 
academy for from nine | mitigated. 
to believe that some iculars of it were borrow 
} meee ithe THE LAST OF THE QUORN. 

Tue mere mention of Leicestershire is associated in 
ia most people’s minds with a vision of hunting over 
PE} fences. Nor is this picture incorrect, at tae 
‘1 time, although railways and modern civilisati 
at) have done much to alter the purely sporting view 
of this county. in its essence, implies a 
if] certain wildness both in locality and sportsman, and 
1B} cannot, in its legitimate form, be carried on in the 
iat of hunt- 
hie : ing, and acknowledg y common consent, to be the 
delicate constitution and nervous temperament, he Fox-hunting, as at present 
tf ought to have been sent to a girl’s school The | conducted, is entirely artificial; and although the 
j wicked Poppleton so terrified him, that he ran away | animal hunted is my properly considered vermin, 
if the next day, but was overtaken by P. upon a pony, | from the fearful raids Ane vm on game and poultry 
aM and brought back captive, it was averred, with a/| of all kinds, yet so valuable is he esteemed as the 
a rope round his little neck. He was sent to his| source of amusement by the majority of the landed 
proprietors of the kingdom, that fll liberty is given 
ted to him to indulge his extravagant appetite free of 
aH restraint, and the only recompense demanded is the 
i taken for his security. It was thought the broken- | satisfaction of a gallop after him whenever he can be 

‘ | discovered. As his very existence is artificial, so is | 
ha his death ; for the ‘legitimate’ end of a fox is a kill in | 
it! the ‘open’ after an hour’s burst across country. 
Much is required to insure the full enjoyment of 
KPT fox-hunting. In the first ape the district or 
ie country to be hunted must naturally suited to 
fe the sport—it must not be mountainous on the one 
hand, or a marsh Co & 
tt admitted to be the perfection of surface for 
at scent and riding; and while brooks of moderate 
: : dimension give zest to the pleasure of crossing large 
it pastures, impracticable rivers are terrible troubles. 
vi Again, small compact woods are admirable for hold- 
! gence infused in every youthful bosom was only | ing foxes, and preserving aod but large, many- 
temporary. The head-master reappeared, but without | acred forests are —— yond measure, for they 
{ea his cane. His evil temper was subdued, and the | encourage a fox to skulk and dodge, instead of 
: boys took the greatest possible advantage of it.| facing the open, like a gentleman. Forests are, 
: They chalked 5, ay killed young Bodger?’ and | however, valuable as forming nurseries for young 
‘ta *Who hid the -, upon the palings round his | foxes, who can be driven to more convenient Local 
j | —— garden, in largest of Roman hands. On | ties, when they have arrived at maturity, when they 
Py is front-door were once found the words: ‘Who| will learn courage to face the country. What is 
desired, then, is a fine open grass district, well drained 
iy by numerous rivulets, with plenty of fences to try and 
os to shew horsemanship, and numerous coverts or smal! 
amt | woods, well — with foxes of the right sort—that 
8, inclined to shew sport. This is just what Leices- 
{ ire affords. It is there, and generally with the 
} uorn Hounds, which hunt an extensive district 
| around Leicester, that almost all the celebrities of 
, | the chase, at some time or other, have graduated. 
The Mastership of the Quorn Hounds is the Lord 
Chancellorship of the chase, and in the opinion of 
, many, the pigskin of the one is more enviable than 
the woolsack of the other. The mastership of 
| hounds is no sinecure, and demands very hea 
| ly three thousand 
' be borne in part 
or in whole by a@ subscription in the neighbour- 
j hood. These is an for 
i tendence and attention on the master, to perform 
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office satisfactorily ; he must select and keep up 
ample and efficient stud of horses for his hunts- 
whips; he must breed and train a large 
which require incessant care to keep 
in prime condition ; he is dependent 
hly efficient servants for the maintenance 
and kennel in good order ; and when all 
is is secured, he needs the assistance of owners of 
and coverts to preserve foxes. Then, before 
i must be propi- 
ous: a long frost, which is generally considered 
seasonable by non-hunting people, is his despair ; and 
a long-continued dry season is destructive to all 
t. 


variety of circumstances is : ve 


ve] 


carry 

after a game fox ; the huntsman must 
a cient in the science of hunting, must be 
a horseman, and determined to keep with his 
hounds ; and must be well supported by the whi 

The owners of coverts, and their kee must 
really attached to the sport, or they will never sacri- 
fice their pheasants and rabbits; and then you are 
at the mercy of the elements, either to crown or to 
in attaining ter ion ese 
to thant thet wil tad i 
done to insure sport. The late Master of the Quorn 
Hounds, Lord Stamford, kept nearly eighty horses in 
his stable for hunting purposes. e value of these 
can be imagined when we state that they fetched 
pounds apiece. ese eighty horses nearly forty 
can man to two 
who, of course, were enabled to ‘turn them out’ in 
perfect condition and ‘trim.’ The hounds and their 
expenses of presents to gamekeepers an ers, were 
all defrayed out of the private income of the master ; 
readily imagine how large was the sum 


bed. 
The 16th May 1863 was a great day in Leicester- | two 


shire, for on that day the Quorn stud was to be sold 


men, from all quarters, collected to see them so 
Quorndon Hall, where the hounds are kept, is about 
nine miles from Leicester. It has been the traditional 
residence of the master almost from time immemorial. 
Charmingly situated on the river Soar, which flows 
beside it, through rich pastures, with Mount Sorrel, a 
genuine mountain, close at hand, and everywhere a 
pleasant undulation around it, it is almost the beau- 
idéal of a hunting residence. The house itself is not 
prepossessing, but it has classic memories, and these 
are not to be despised. The stabling and kennels are 
old-fashioned, even to quaintness; and although the 
former was tolerably capacious, it was utterly incapable 
of holding the whole of Lord Stamford’s stud, which 
overflowed into the village of Quorn. The Stable 
alone gave standing for twenty-eight horses in stalls 
and boxes, and it was here that the cream of the stud 
was kept. We must ask our readers to imagine 
ing side by si As you w cal in 
literally bewildered mod to 
find ‘the horse’ to which you would give the prefer- 
ence—so many were there that oma faultless, 
a choice appeared useless and impossible. 

To those who are unacquainted with the hi 
type of hunter, it may not be amiss to mention a 


that | and beautif: 


71 
few of the characteristics which distinguished one 
and all of these horses. If you had seen their heads 
alone, you would have felt confident that you were 
looking at thorough-bred racers, so symmetrical and 
high-bred were their shapes; their necks were light 
and supple about the throat, gradually swelli 
towards the shoulder, which invariably 
the happy angle which combines speed and security ; 
deep indicating endurance ; and 


finely 1 
ewed power an on: wide hips, strong 
loins, powerful thighs, when set in motion, the 
stride of each horse, and his power of lift over deep 
ground, or over fences, seemed enormous. There was 
in their every movement that freedom of action which 
facilitates motion to themselves and their riders, and 
gives riding a charm. No wonder, then, that these 
twenty-eight horses realised eight thousand five 
hundred guineas, or more than three hundred guineas 
for the worst have been’ 
ought excellent in a stu extraordinary 

merit. It was almost impossible to believe that 
any of these horses had been doing any severe work, 
so little did they shew any signs of wear and tear ; 
while their ition, the ——- and freshness 
of their coats, was almost indescribable. The crowd 
of visitors ing eagerly along the Long Stable was 
continuous, and their expressions of admiration loud 
and frequent. Bentinck, a ificent chestnut at 
the beginning of the stable, held a continual levee, 
and it is seldom, indeed, that one sees a horse of more 
royal presence. 

andering round the labyrinth of boxes and 
covered ride, we come upon the kennels, easily 
detected by their very doggy smell. We obtain 
admission to a paved courtyard, and find the new 
master i ing the choice spirits of his , Sur- 
rounded with distinguished ju of houn 
are let into the yard two and two, and the whip, 
who knows them all, and all about them, gives their 

i : ‘ Ranter, sir, by the Belvian ‘ood — 
a third-season hunter.’ ‘ And an uncommon d 


too,’ remarks the best judge of hounds in 3 
and so they are looked over and disposed of two by 

It is the sale-time now, and so we proceed to the 
enclosure devoted to that purpose, in a field close by 
the stables, where a barrier has been erected since the 
morning, with a pulpit for the auctioneer. The first 
row of ro this barrier has been occupied 
who can hardly, 
likely purchasers ; 

probably 


this long time by country people, 
from their appearance, be thought 
and many gentlemen who might 
anxious to secure a good view of the horses as 


a were prevented seeing anything. It would be 
only reasonable, on occasions of this kind, to charge for 
admission to the sale enclosure, and so to give real 
purchasers an opportunity of seeing what they are 
willing to bid for. But on this occasion there was a 
terrible crush; and a crowd six or seven deep, firmly 
wedged together on a warm May day, is not exactly 
a pleasant thing to be a component part of ; but there 
is an interest about an auction which makes one for- 
get smaller miseries, although the heat is considerable, 
and the odour of bad tobacco no less so. Before lot 
one makes his appearance, Mr Tattersall makes a few 
remarks on the character of the stud about to be sold. 
‘It was no ordinary lot, but the finest stud of hunters 
that has ever been seen in Leicestershire. Lord 
Stamford had selected these horses himself—price had 
never stopped him—and there was a family-likeness 
about them which spoke to the model his lordship 
had in his e They had nearly all fine shoulders 

al heads, full of intelligence, while they 
were almost without exception good hacks. It was 


highest | only necessary to say further, that every horse would 


be sold without reserve, except in one instance only, 


| 
funds at his disposal, a = stud of horses which 
are real hunters, a pack of hounds which can make out 
ab 
Dy auction, 1n consequence 0 8 re 
from the mastership. The quality of the horses was 
so well known all over England, that a great sale 
was anticipated, and, actuated by curiosity to see 
so fine a collection, an enormous number of hunting- 
the 
ll 
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that would be declared when the horse came up.’ 
The first five lots, as usual, in a great sale, where 
every one is waiting for the cream of the collection, 
excited no interest; they looked serviceable but 
oldish horses, and no one seemed inclined to bid more 
than sixty guineas for any one of them, and they 
were sold with a feeling of disappointment, as if, after 


_all, this sale would not be a great one. Lot six isa 


very pretty mare, and the price rapidly rises to one 
hundred and fifty guineas, at which she finds a pur- 

. There is more or less hesitation in the Bid. 
dings till the Long Stable is reached, as if everybody 
was waiting to see what the ‘crack horses’ fetched 
before investing. No. 1 in the Long Stable is Bentinck, 
the royal chestnut; it is impossible to imagine any- 
thing more symmetrical in form, and at the same time 
noble in as' : the biddings for him rose by hundreds, 
from two hundred to five hundred guineas, at which 
= he was purchased for the Prince of Wales. He 
‘ooks worthy of his master; but they say that he is 


* not quite an easy horse to ride, and that he needs 


a certain weight to steady him. Lot two fetches 
four hundred guineas ; and lot three goes to the Prince 
of Wales at three hundred and ten guineas ; and after 
these, lot after lot at prices varying from three 
hundred to five hundred guineas. Admiration might 
seem exhausted; but there is so much individuality in 
the merits of these grand horses, that though alike 
in general characteristics, they stand separate and 
unique in their special capabilities. There is a horse, 
too, that jumped a turnpike-gate, and saved his 
rider’s life, very properly called Protector, which 
story certainly tends to enhance his value, as he 
fetches three hundred and eighty guineas. The most 
charming horses of any, and those which fetched the 
best prices, had been ridden by Lady Stamford— 
Pilot, Comet, Phenix, Sultan, Rocket—and made 
from three hundred to five hundred guineas. There is 
only one horse on which a reserve price has been 
laced, and that is a horse called Trumpeter, a great 
avourite with Lady Stamford; the reserve is six 
hundred guineas, and as no one offers more, it remains 
as the last relic of this great stable. When the Long 
Stable was exhausted, the prices for the remaining 
horses rather fell, but several came quite up to the 
average, and -well deserved their price. In fact, as 
there was really nothing inferior in the stud, the 
interest and excitement were maintained till the end 
of the sale, which concluded with a large lot of 
saddlery and clothing ; and thus ended this eventful 
day, which will long be remembered and talked of in 
hunting countries, in the same tone as the Stowe sale 
is mentioned in artistic circles, Ten or more masters 
of hounds, dukes and lords out of number, hunting 
and racing men of renown, were all to be seen in the 
paddock ; and owing to their eagerness to 
relics of Quorn, the dealers, as a y, were unable 
to buy anything at a price that could give any 
opportunity for re-sale. 


DOMINION OVER THE FISH. 


‘A otrt-Boox for Christmas. A poem preferred. 
Limited text, and profuse illustration.’ What should 
it be? 

As if by invocation, the Ancient Mariner rose 
before me! He stood in the doorway of my office, 
and held me with his glittering eye. He lifted his 
skinny hand to his long gray beard, and then gravely 
tipped his oiled hat. ‘The Reader for Spry, Stromboli, 
and Smith ?”’ 

I had that honour, and handed him a chair. He 
sat in it after the manner of a flounder, concentred 
his eye upon me like a star-fish, and produced a roll 
of manuscript with the fluttering claws of a lobster. 


Then he stirred and squirmed, like an elderly eel, 


--— 


looking distrustfully into the vestibule. I closed the 
door, and begged to be informed of his business. 

‘I have a great work for you,’ he said mysteriously, 
proffering his manuscript. As he leaned over to do 
this, I saw a shining something on the top of his head, 
but the thick white hair concealed it when he 
resumed his place. The manuscript smelled as if it 
had contained mackerel, and looked as if it had come 
from the bottom of the sea. I found, curiously 
enough, some fish-scales adhering to it, and its title 
very oddly confirmed these testimonies—Five Years in 
the Great Deep. 

I glanced at the author with some surprise. He 
was the quaintest of mariners, and if I had met him 
leagues under the sea, I should have thought him in 
his proper element. His locks were like dry seaweed ; 
his cheeks were so swollen that they might have con- 
tained gills, but this was probably tobacco. When 
he wiped his nose with a handkerchief like a scoop- 
net, some shells and pebbles fell from his pocket, and 
his ears flapped like a pair of ventrals. I remarked 
as he pursued the lost articles over the floor that he 
wore a microscope strapped in a leathern case, and a 
geological hammer belted to his side. He walked as 
if habituated to swimming, and when he shrugged his 
shoulders, I expected to see a dorsal fin burst out of 
the back of his jacket. He might have been sixty 
years of age, but looked much older, and behaved 
like a well-born person, though, superficially judged, 
he might have lived in Billingsgate. 

‘A good title for a fiction,’ I said encouragingly. 

‘I never penned a line of fiction in my life,’ 
exclaimed my visitor sternly. 

Referring to the copy again, I saw that it purported 
to be the work of ‘Rudentia Jones, Fellow of the 
Palxontologic Society, Entomologist to the Institute 
for Harmonising the Universes, and Ruler of Sub- 
aqueous Creation, excepting the Finny Mammalia.’ 

‘Ah! I see,’ said I—‘a capital title for a satire!’ 

‘Life is too grave, and science too sacred,’ replied 
my visitor, ‘for the indulgence of idle banterings. 
The work is mine; I am its hero; and it is all true.’ 

He wore so earnest a face, and looked so directly 
and intelligently at me, that I forbore to smile. 

‘I have travelled in strange countries,’ he said; 
‘nature has been bountiful in her revelations to me; 
indeed, my experiences have been so individual, that 
I sometimes discredit them myself. I do not com- 
plain that others ridicule them. 

He spoke in the manner of one devoted to his 
species, and an easy dignity, which some trace to high 
birth and the consciousness of dominion, became 
him very naturally. The eldest of the admirals, or 
old Neptune himself, could not have seemed more 
kingly ; but once or twice he started, at a noise from 
the publishing-house, as if longing to get back to his 
legitimate brine. I told him to leave the manuscript 
in my hands for a fortnight, that I might form an 
opinion as to its claims for publication. 

‘No!’ he said quickly. ‘It is not a girl’s romance, 
or a boy’s poem, or the strollings of a man-errant: it 
is of such rare value that gold cannot purchase it; it 
is so priceless that-I cannot own it myself; it is 
like the air, or the water, or the light, or the magnet 
—the property of all the peoples. It must not leave 
my sight: I must read it to you now!’ 

He literally held me with his eye. He stood erect, 
dilating, until he seemed to reach the height of a 
mainmast, as long, and lank, and brown as the subject 
of the veritable rime, and his ears contracted and 
flapped like the pectorals of a flying-fish. It was 
uncertain whether he was going to fly, or swim, or 
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seize and shake me. I believed him to be either 
a lunatic or an apparition; but when the fre 
the moment was over, he became a very 
kindly, and grave old gentleman, who begged my par- 
don for trans i Scams in the enthusiasm for 
his ‘great work.’ e still smelled abominably of 
fish, but I could not take it into my heart to be 
harsh with this most pertinacious of authors. I had 
been but a short time in the service of Spry, Strom- 
boli, and Smith, and my nerves had not yet been 
4 a vagabond career myself, an uent 
reason, in my incipient literary days, to a 
with publishers’ ‘ readers ;’ and when promoted to the 
same exalted place, I resolved to be charitable, care- 
ful, and obliging—to do as I would be done by—to 
crush no delicate Keats, to e no Johnson, 
by slight, prejudice, or deprecation. But to suffer 
the infliction of a crack-brained old naturalist, 
ting an interminable manuscript in my own 
office, went beyond my best resolve! Still, there was 
little to do. It would be a paltry task to select a 
m for illustration, and had not this same Ancient 
ariner suggested an admirable one ? 

‘I can grant your request in part, Mr Jones,’ I said 
at length; ‘ you may read one hour; and if, at the end 
of that period, I do not think favourably of your 
article, you must promise to read no further.’ 

The old gentleman gave his gs at once, took a 
pair of great green spectacles from a sea-grass case, 
and blowing his nose again, rained pebbles and marine- 
shells over the whole office. When he took the manu- 
script from my hand, I saw the shining something 
distinctly on the top of his head, and when he sat 
back to read, he was a perfect copy of a dry old king- 
fish, looking through wF ng of staring, glaring, green 
eyes. Without more ado, and in a rippling kind of 
voice, as of the rushing of deep water, the old natural- 
ist read the following introduction to a most wonder- 
ful manuscript : 

‘Ata ig | early period of my life, I manifested an 
inclination for the study of the sciences. In my 
po aa year, I submitted a theory of inter-stellar 
telegraphing to the Gymnotian Academy. It was my 
papers, simultaneously, 


fore the scientific bodies of each of the seven planets 
im our constellation, but having no capital, the desi 


failed, though I was complimented thereupon by the 
“Institute for Harmonising the Universes,” and 
elected a contributing member of that society. For 
several years I ee annually, for outfit and 
transportation to Scilly Islands* on the Ecliptic Circle, 
where I purposed to develop my scheme of transfer- 
ring a portion of our ~~ to the system of Orion. 
In this I was op y the Paleontologic Society, 
on the ground, that some valuable fossils were pre- 
sumed to be there; and parliament, opining that my 
protests were subversive of the law of gravity, 
rejected them. A number of projects, each of 
which, I firmly believe, would have benefited my 
kind, and facilitated correspondence between 

created beings, terminated unfortunately, and my 
relatives at length placed it out of my power to 
continue these philanthropic exertions. ‘or some 
years I was denied the ear of man, and in the interval 
my hair grew gray, and my body a trifle faint. But 
the lofty imp of youth survived. My mind could 
not be imprisoned, and I held communication with 
the stars eenah the grating of my chamber in the 
still midnight. At last, the relief came. I had long 
prayed for it! My deliverer was Sirius, the brightest 
of the celestial intelligences. He shone upon my 
window bars with an intense, concentra‘ light, 
and they reddened and melted before daybreak. 
I fled to Glasgow in the month of April 184-, and 


* This group of Scilly Islands is in the South Pacific; not off 
Land's End.—Ep. 


obtained a captain’s clerkship on the whaler Crimson 


of | Dra 


gon. 
‘We took in water at the Shetland Islands, and 
sailing north-westward, skirted the coast of Greenland, 
whence, cruising in a southerly direction, we lay off 
Labrador, and waited for our prey. Our crew was 
fifty men, all told. Our captain had been a whaler 
thirty-eight years, and had killed five hundred and 
six ani , or eight more than the renowned Scoresby. 
We carried seven light boats for actual service, and 
twenty-seven thousand feet, or more than five miles 
of ro Three men kept watch, day and night, in 
the “crow’s-nest” at the maintop; but though we 
beat along the whole coast, through Davis’ Strait, and 
among the mighty icebergs of Baffin’s Bay, we saw no 
cetaceous creatures, save twice some floundering por- 
po, and thrice a solitary grampus. With these 

ings I endeavoured to open communication, but 
they made no intelligible responses. The stars also 
of this latitude failed to comprehend my signals, from 
which I concluded that they were less intelligent than 
those of more temperate skies. But with the animal- 
cules of the sea I obtained most gratifying relations. 
A series of experiments with the infusoria satisfied 
me that they were not loath to an exchange of informa- 
tion, and finally they followed the ship by myriads, 
so that all the waves were full of fire, which the 
sailors remarked ; and fearful of being observed, I 
ceased my experiments for a time. 

‘On the evening of the fifth Saturday of our cruise, I 
waited till the changing of the watch ; then I stole 
noiselessly upon deck, and secreted myself behind a life- 
boat which hung at the side of the vessel. The helms- 
man was nodding silently upon his tiller; two seamen 
sat motionless in the bow, and the look-out in 
the crow’s-nest talked mutteringly of our ill-luck as 
they scanned the horizon. The Northern Lights were 
pulsing like some great radiating heart, and the sea 
was alternately flame and shadow. The headlands of 
Labrador lay to the south—bare, boundless, pre- 
cipitous—and to the east, a glittering iceberg floated 
slowly towards us, like a palace of gold and emerald. 
The ship rolled calmly upon the long swells, the 
—_ pe in low lulling monotone, and her hull 
and spars were reflected darkly beneath me. I drew 
a long gray hair from my temple, and subjected it to 
a gentle friction between my palm and finger; then 
I pricked my wrist, = magn laced it 
against my heart: five -drops—sym of the 
five types of organised creation—fell simmering into 
the depths, and the scintillant hair, floating after 
them, ribed a true spiral. In an instant, the 
Aurora grew bright to blindness; there was a rush 
of infinite stars, and a host of beautiful beings fluttered 
to the surface of the sea, within the shadow of the 
ship! A gull darted along the water, and in the far 
distance I heard the bellow of the huge Greenland 
whale. All animate nature had acknowledged my 
message: I had touched the nerve of the universes ! 

“ Blow me, if there warn’t a whale, Ben!” said one 
of the men in the maintop. 

“My eyes! but it wor like it,” replied the other. 

‘Fearful of being remarked, I slipped below, a 
second time disappointed, but with such exultant feel- 
ings that I tried in vain to sleep. The intimacy of 
species and their common language, lost in the degen- 
eracy of the first human beings, were about to be 
restored by me. Confusion had overcome the counsels 
of the countless things which had talked and dwelt 
together in the past, but science was about to win 
back from sin the great secret of communication. I 
should translate the scream of eagles and the cooi 
of doves ; I should hear the gossip of my househol 
kittens, and speak familiarly with the mighty hippo- 
potami. The serpent should teach me his traditions, 
and the multitude of molluscs should develop the 
mysteries of their sluggish vitality ; nay, the plurality 
of worlds should be demonstrated, and with the 
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combined intelligences of all the systems, we should 
wrest the mysteries of life, matter, and eternity from 
their Divine repository ! 

*I lay awake all night, revelling in these anticipa- 
tions, and at dawn was quite weak of body. It was 
now at all hands were 
summo’ to poop-deck, for customary wor- 
- ship. I lay upon a coil of rope, when the mate com- 
menced to read the service, and a deep drowsiness 
came over me. The lesson was a part of the first 
chapter of Genesis—the weird history of creation. 
He had reached the twenty-eighth verse, when I 
dropped asleep. It could have been only an instant’s 
forgetfulness, for when I woke he not finished 


the reading of the same verse, but in that instant a | i 


vision before me. 

*A female of marvellous beauty rose from the 
azure, and the glossy neck before—it was Tethys, the 
ueen of the sea-nymphs. She was of 
umidity in the remote beginning, and seemed even 
now cloudy and inco Euripius, the divinity 
of whirlpools, lay in waves at her feet, projecting 
ia tn cath, thove ber 
“Man,” she said, or rather rippled, for it was like 
the even voice of waters, “your love of nature, the 
the daring of your 
speculation, the profoundness of your introspection, 
have made you one of us, Awake, and hear our 

” 


‘She melted into vapour, and disap I 

my eyes. about the 

eck, the mate was reading the lesson, the words 
which I heard were: “ Have dominion over the fish !” 
“A fall! a fall!” was shouted from the maintop. 

The men on watch had discovered the long-expected 


prey. 
“Man the boats!” cried the captain ; “all hands be 
! Where away, look-out ?” 
“ Sou’-west !” answered the crow’s-nest, “about two 
There must be hoceans of ’em! They ’eave 


captain’s, of which I took the helm, formed the left 
tip of the crescent. We pulled steadily for a half 
hour over a smooth sea, and came at length so close 
to our victims that we could count them. Truly it 
was “a fall!” A few cubs played recklessly around 
the surface; but there was an enormous bull, whose 
bulk was much greater than that of the ship’s hull, 
which came once in full view, dived vertically, and 
beat the water with his terrible tail, making such 
billows that a storm seemed to be raging. The other 
animals swam in the froth and foam thus devel 


now plungin i eir 
Into the ele, an falling with a sp’ as 
of the emptying of the ocean. scene was so 
— that even my wonderful discoveries passed 
out mind. Our oars dipped noiselessly, the 
crews were silent, the harpooners stood, each in 


the bow of his launch, with naked weapons extended, | of 
to 


waiting to strike. The first ity occurred 
the launch on our extreme righ t. At the distance 
of twenty yards, the executioner hurled his javelin 
full into the back of the great bull; a roar ensued, 
and a frightful leap. The other creatures repeated 
the ised cry, and they swam southward with the 
velocity of a ship under full sail. 

“ Now, las, ‘bend ag cap- 
tain is trumpet. e entire length , 
the reel or “pollard” of the 
first launch, and the line of a second boat was attached 
forthwith ; a third and a fourth were annexed, but 
the whale exhibited 
his pursuers like the wind. A fifth and a sixth 
spun out. The captain’s cheeks grew pale, and he 
opened his clasp-knife with a curse upon his lips. 


my mouth and lungs; I held my breath hard, and 
down, down into the blue 
years it seemed! My 


in the He looked less like a man than ever, 
and when, consulting a glutinous old chronometer, 
ghd oe -fish, he found that his hour i 


‘ Introducti 

80 tened him, 

ought he was going to turn upon his stomach, and 
swim away throngh the window. 

*I became sensible di 

toes turned out, 


ent 
equalled by m 
. ‘continued to eink. I had descended about one 
un , and was experiencing a strange 
pression, as of the forcing Gapther af ae bones, 
when T heard sonar vice lose 
“If you go any , you will sustain a pressure 
Fy ty atmospheres, and may not get back 
‘I looked beneath, and, to my horror, a huge whale 
was coming upward with extended jaws. “His half- 

was evidentl 


asphyxia’ 
“Who is it that speaks?” I faltered. “Leviathan ! 
be merciful !” 
“Tam called New Zealand Tom by the creatures of 
the upper element,” answered the whale, “although 
any | thought to be of the family of the S ti ; 


but my exploits have recommended me to my 
species, the High you hve | 


it 
| 
: : There remained the line of our boat alone: unless the 
; attached it ; it was whirled out as if by a locomotive. 
The oars moved like light, but no human activity 
ii could a that of our victim. He nearly 
ian swamped the launch, and the friction of the bollard 
le threatened to set it ablaze. 
} “ What devil of the deep is this? ” said the captain, 
| bending forward with his blade. The sailors ceased 
' with hot faces and stared aghast. I seemed to hear 
i snapped with a dull sound ; I was entangled 
the stout twine, and tossed into the sea. Some 
; oars were thrown overboard, that I might be buoyed 
iF up. Three of the launches were turned toward me, 
ii and the seamen called aloud that I should keep up 
af courage. But the line pulled me downward; my 
the ding, and the dark cha 
Bd terror le ing, pes 
of the vessels above lost to view. I 
at knew that at the first inhalation the brine would fill 
al ears were stunned WI range noises; my lips 
parted, and at length the ea roshed into my throat, 
ib for an instant I seemed to strangle, but I did not 
was mysteriously expelled from me. I 
; breathed as freely of the water, as a moment before I 
alt had breathed of the air! A weight was lifted from 
ai my brain, which had before been crushing it, and my 
A spiracle had developed 
1H! at apex of my cranium, and I exuded water 
wey be cavity or “blow-hole” in the top of my 
att head, like the Cetacea around me!’ 
1 The naturalist here paused and ran his hand through 
A! his hair. The shining omens among his gray 
\ locks revealed itself as a plate of silver, circular in 
7 e water-spouts, and, lor! how they lobtail.” shape, covering what had evidently been an openin 
a *The seven boats were arranged in curved shape, so 
ah as to form a semicircle around the animals ; and the | 
4 
| 
i 
where a broken harpoon still remained, gouts of blood 
; curdled upward, colouring the water. His vocal 
' | power lay in his spiracle, and he said again: “I 
| 


grampuses, and porpoises brought up the 
Banners of dyed seal-skin bore 


the | for leagues along its sides’. My 


and burdened with dignities. The Seer-ki 


of walrus-tusk. He told me that his origi 
days’ experience under the sea had so cooled his blood, 
that the suns of Nineveh parched him, and he had 
cried for cooling water. I informed him that Nineveh 
no longer existed, at which he was gratified beyond 
measure ; for his only knowl of events happeni 

on the earth had been derived Go 
had sunk into his domain. I found that he was badly 
informed upon matters of science, and he heard my 
theories of the universes 
In his days, he said, no such ideas were ed, and 
he was indifferent to the intellectual development of 
OAD at brief, for though the palace of Jonah 

My visit was brief, for t o! 
had 4 sepulchral grandeur about it—a mighty cavern 
beneath the waves— the glittering stalactites 
su ing its nearly me, at 

*An escort of “thrashers,” or puses, accom- 
panied me. The Seer-king would have detached a 
cohort of white whales, but the animosity of my 
tribes might have provoked combat. I left the 
Cetacea with some foreboding. They were allied in 
some degree to man; they were capable of some 
humane impressions; their blood was warm like 
mine; they breathed with lungs; they had double 
hearts; and nourished ki for their offspring. 


4 


even to the region of 
plane a circular 


entirely of silver and golden 
were of the loyal aad tle, 
powerful xiphias (sword fish), 
unlicensed ingress of my subjects, and if 
turous foot of man should profane 


boles the scarlet idan 


ites of 
Some of 


through the mellow depths, sit amon; 

the lagoon, watching the white sai 

studying the awfulness of the storm. 
‘For a time I secluded m: 

policy of my government. 


mal, to which the terrestrials were puny. 
But the darkness, which of old rested on the face of 
the deep, now shadowed its depths. There was no 
mind here. These gigantic beings were shapes without 
souls. How should I reason with creatures who could 
not feel, whose heads could not know till to-morrow 
that their members had been severed to-day—some of 
whom, in a single moment, their whole exist- 
ences, and fulfilled all the functions of eating, drinking, 
and generating—who were not only incapable of 
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iven me. That is possessed by you and our sovereign | But I was now about to be delivered over to the cold, 
Fonah only !” cruel, gluttonous tribes of the fish. The family of 

*The conviction rushed upon me that I had indeed | Sharks received me. They could not be counted for 
“dominion over the fish !” multitude. The terrible requiem of the storm—the 
“TI have suffered this wound for your majesty’s | cannibal white-shark—welcomed me with open jaws ; 
sake,” said the whale again; “for I had been deputed | the blue-shark flung up his caudal for joy; the fox- 
to wait in this latitude for your arrival, and convey | shark lashed the sea; the northern = 2 
you to our sovereign. But though I am now in the | through his purblind orbs ; the hammer-head 
his yellow irides; the purple dog-fish made a low 
ae ith a | chose, could shiver the Crimson | purring huzza ; and the spotted eyes of the monk-fish 
on with a blow of my tail, as in 1804 I stove | glistened with satisfaction. The hound-shark, the 
‘the Hssex, and made driftwood of her spars.” tints, and the were not less 
‘In an instant I was seated within the mighty | loyal, and these, the most y organised of my 
maw of this famous monster. His jaw-bones were | cartilaginous tribes, han va tad dee a 
forty feet in length; the roof of his mouth was fifteen | swi Norwegian “sea-rat.” Thus I kept ly 
feet high, and formed of a spacious arch of “ balleen” he 
or whalebone. His crescent-shaped tail, thirty-five | now riding on the serrated snouts of saw-fishes, now 
feet from tip to tip, swept the depths twice or thrice ; | moving in the midst of battalions of sword-fish, now 
and when we emerged into the air, the blood spouted | acknowledged by the great pike, now vaulting above 
through spiracle. saw ‘rimson Dragon, spines of sturgeons, now ing through illimi 
some miles away, but there were no traces of her toy 
boats. The crews of the launches were fathoms 
passing over miles of flat-fish; now hailed by monster 
‘TI passed the cape of Greenland, rounded the base | conger-eels, now swimming down files of a | 
of Mount Hecla, and was escorted to the abode of the | hippocampuses, now received by congregations 
king of the Cetacea by a multitude of his subjects. | staid aldermanic lobsters. The torpedo telegraphed 
A submarine island, forty fathoms from the surface, | my coming to the tribes before, and at last I reached 
had been occupied three thousand years by this | my abode, on the line of the equator, in mid-A| 
venerable person. He came out to meet me upon the | ‘The magnitude and beauty of my court n 
me ee ae ual,” and a body-guard of four | can realise. A truncated cone of granitic rock ; 
hundred pic sareiale swam before him. Fifty | base extended to the profoundest depths of 
white ue Bae surrounded their monarch ; and a host of fire—f 
dolphii lagoon at the surf 
rear. ocean. Geysers or volcanoes of fresh wate’ 
gourds, drgent, Tela. vert, yi ese W up through the centre of this palace, and 
carried as trophies the wrecks of ships, including the | marine groves, intermixed with meadows, 
identical shallop whence he was ——— on household consis . 
voyage to Tarshish. But, marvellous beyond all, the my guards 
“ great fish” (falsely so translated, since no cetaceous us and 
creature can be denominated a fish) into which he was barred the 
now the eldest species, but very spri lagoon, 
prigntly; close 1t8 Imlet, and cover it Wi oods. The 
ve me a ught of spirits, distilled | dim aisles of the waters were full of wonderful 
4 of a rare sea-tangle. His lo tenure own above, 
in the deep had obliterated much of the simiff ilitude to dd whose 
man, but his memory of terrestrial matters was extra- ii 
ordinary. The weeds were wrapped about his head 
these forests pointed upward toward the sun; some 
grew downward, deriving light and heat from the 
incandescent gulfs. My state-apartments were built 
of coral, in wondrous architecture, and trumpet-weed ; 
their battlements. bw cavernous recesses 
were lit with constellations of shining zoophytes, and 
there were floors of pearl, studded with diamonds. I 
could stroll through marvellous archways, gathering 
jewels at every step, or wander in my royal meadows, - 
among the wrecks and spoils of hurricanes, or risi 
s of ships, or 
ising upon the : 
ions were vast 
| had destroyed them, 
surface of the globe; no deluges em, 
man. Life here inhabited forms, vegetable and ani- 
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_globe, corpses sank into the depths, and were devoured, 


thoughts, affections, and emotions, but who could not 
see, smell, hear, taste, or touch? But such subjects 
are among the afflictions of all wise rulers, and I 
resolved to conclude upon nothing till I had visited 
every part of my dominions. 

‘During three years of travel, I classified the fishes 
anew, all previous enumeration being paltry, and 
made the notes and queries which form the staple of 
my manuscript. I found fresh-water creatures to 
which the sheat-fish would be a morsel, and hydras 
to which the fabled sea- t would be a worm. I 
ascended the rivers with the salmon, and fathomed 
the motives of the climbing-perch. I heard the nar- 
rative of a siluris tossed out of a volcano, and talked 
with a haddock which produced at a birth more young 
than there are men upon the globe. I have noted the 
harlequin-angler which lived three weeks in Amster- 
dam, hopping about on his fins like a toad; the 
sucking-fish which adhered to Mark Antony’s galley 
and held it fast; the horned-fish (fil en dos) whi 
the savages discard from their nets with terror and 
prayer; and the sprats which rise with vapours into 
the clouds, and are rained back into the sea. I have 
collected the traditions of many of these beings, and 
have translated some of their ballads. There is music 
under the ocean, but most of the fishes sing with their 
fins, beating the water to rude measures. Among the 
traditions of all the tribes is that of a time when the 
waters were peaceful, and the fishes happy, when none 
were rapacious, when death was unknown, when no 
storms ed the ripples into billows, and when 
beings of the upper air bathed at the surface, and the 
fishes rendered them homage. But some foul deed, 
of which the finny folk were guiltless, brought con- 
fusion into the waters; the ocean covered all the 


nets were let down from above, strange fires were 
kindled beneath, and whirlpools, waterspouts, storms, 
and volcanoes began. 

‘I devoted a fourth year to perfecting my system 
of organic communication, and made some advance 
toward developing life in inorganic matter. From 
this latter attainment, it would be but a step to per- 
petuate life, and I should thus restore immortality to 
man. But the Shark family having threatened to 
revolt, I left off my investigations for some months, 
and organised a military force, with which I massacred 
the malcontents till my subjects swam in blood. 
Returning victoriously at the head of my legions, a 
sad incident occurred. A ship was crossing our line 
of march, and I had an unaccountable curiosity to 
hear something of terrestrial affairs. Five saw-fish, 
at my bidding, staved in the ship’s bottom, and she 
sank almost instantly. The corpses of the drowned 
drifted slowly down, and as a among them, 
turning up the faces, I recognised in one the features 
of my mother ! 

* After a season of remorse, I continued my inves- 
tigations, but a novel and unexpected discovery 
deranged my plans, and wrought a change in my 


y- 

‘The subtlest forms of matter, as commonly known, 
are the imponderables—light, heat, magnetism, and 
electricity. I had concluded that these were mani- 
festations of some still subtler form, and that this was 
life, beyond which lay the ethereal elements (called 
ps fire te of mind and soul—soul being ultimate 
and eternal. To demonstrate this, I resolved to 
descend as far as possible into the de of the sea, 
and examine the beings which dwelt in the remotest 
darkness. The conical shape of my island allowed 
me to descend within its shelving interior, and yet 
sustain no great atmospheric pressure. I sel a 
sturgeon, whose body was so powerfully plated that 
he could not be crushed, and his long pointed shape 

ve him great facility for penetrating dense waters. 


attached oe light to his caudal, that 
I might not im in the and he preceded 


me along the sloping interior. We passed the foun- 
dations of my court, bade adieu to the deep-swimming 
hydras, left the profoundest polypi behind, and came 
at length to uninhabited regions, three thousand 
fathoms below the surface. My pioneer here suffered 
great inconvenience, and only by the most vigorous 
efforts was able to 
was literally tangible, and our lantern, at most, only 
“darkness visible.” By threat and persuasion I forced 
him forward, hardly able to make headway myself. 
He swept the almost solid element with his powerful 
tail, depressed his sharp snout, sucked a long breath, 
and we darted forward simultaneously. There was a 
cracking as of bones forced together, and my cranium 
seemed to split. We shot out of the density into 
lighter water, and the momentum carried us fifty 
fathoms beyond ! 

‘We had passed out of the limit of solar attraction, 
and were being drawn toward the centre of the 
earth 


‘Before, we had been descending; now, we were 
rising. The fluid grew rarer and warmer as we pro- 
ceeded, the darkness more luminous, and at last we 
became visible to each other, swimming in a ruby and 
transparent liquid, unlike any aspect or part of our 
native domain. The fluid became so rare, finally, 
that the sturgeon was unable to go further, kept 
down by his superior gravity. Some lights glimmering 
above us, and some mysterious sounds alarming him, 
he turned and fled. 1 was left alone. 

‘I reached the surface of this peaceful sea. A 
scene lay before me more beautiful than any wonder 
of the deep. I knew that I was among immortals, 
and that this was the “ Happy Archipelago!” 

‘The surface was Some purple islets were 
sprinkled here and there, and creatures marvellously 
fair were basking in the roseate waters. They looked 
like angels half way out of heaven. Their faces were 
of a silvery hue ; their hairs shone on the stream like 
tremulous beams of light; their eyes were of a tender 
azure, and their bosoms rose and fell as if they were 
all dreaming of blessedness. Some strains of ravishi 
harmony, that were floating among the islands, 
when I appeared, and I thought I heard the snapping 
of a lute-string. All the spirits started at once. 
They were crescent-shaped, and stood upon their 
nether tips. A star upon their foreheads shone like 
a pure diamond. They saw me, and vanished ! 

‘All but one! She was the fairest of the spirits, and 
looked, thus frightened, like the pale new moon. The 
violet veins faded from her lids, and her blue eyes 
were full of wonder. I felt as if, for the first time, 
a sinless being had looked upon me, and my heart 

so black and heavy that I sank a little way. 
feared to breathe, for she might vanish. I wished 
to lie for ever with her face shining upon me. What 
were science, and dominion, and the secret of man’s 
immortality to one pure glance like hers? In the 
agony of my soul I spoke: “Spirit! immortal! 
woman! O stay! speak to me!” 

“Who are you? Whence do youcome? You are 
not of us, nor of our element.” 

‘The voice was like a disembodied sound, coming 
from nothing, floating in space eternally. 

“IT am a creature of a cursed race—ruler of a 
blighted domain—a realm filled with violence : it lies 
beneath you.” 

‘The pale face grew tender; the star on the fore- 
head grew dim, like a tearful eye. She pitied me. 

“There are beings above us,” she said—* win 
beings, that talk with us sometimes; but nothing 
below. Are they sorrowful as 5 ag are? Are their 
brows all heavy with sadness like yours? Why are 
unhappy ?” 

“ They have not your pure eyes; they cannot 
your They have 

‘She glided toward me. I felt my gray hairs 


at all. The blackness_ 
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dropping one by one; my heavy heart grew light; 
my groans softened to si 

* A shape came suddenly between us. 

‘I knew the long green locks, and the glossy neck. 
It was Tethys who spoke. “Man,” she said, “you 
were made one of us, not one of these. Go back to 
your domain, for you are mortal. Resume dominion 
over the fish, or, striving to win more, lose all!” 

‘I turned my face seaward bitterly. I looked back 
once ; the blue eyes were gleaming—oh, so tenderly ! 
—and I could not go. I muttered an execration at 
my bitter fate. Straightway the sky rocked, the sea 
— the pale star vanished. I had spoken a wicked 
w 


gm the divinity of whirl- 
in his 


the 


I was passed from eddy to eddy; I became 
drunken with emotion ; I suffered all the tortures of 
the lost. A waterspout lifted me from the clutch of 
the sea, and deposited me upon the dry land, close to 
the home of my infancy. 

‘I have d the weary hours of my Beem in 
arranging the memoirs which follow. ience has 

in wooed me with her allurements; the stars 
continue their correspondence. I have not despaired 
of the great secret of immortality, and though these 
hairs are few and white, I shall be rejuvenated in the 
uil depths of the water, and re-assert for ages 
+ rightful dominion over the fish.’ 
was in doubt whether to laugh or wonder when 
the Ancient Mariner concluded; but I was relieved 
from passing judgment upon his article by the unce- 
remonious entrance of a tall, lithe, gray-eyed person, 
who wore gold seals and carried a thick walking-stick. 
The naturalist appeared to be bent on diving through 
the floor, and swimming away through the cellar ; 
but he caught the stern, keen eye of the stranger, and 
cowered. e tall man lifted his cane, and struck 
the manuscript out of his Highness’s hands; he 
demolished the microscope at a tien, and flung the 
geological hammer out of the window. 

‘Come along,’ he said. ‘No! drop that trash— 
every article of it, or else you'll be experimenting 
again. Come along!’ 

They went away office littered 
with broken glass and sea-shells. ith some aston- 
ishment I followed through the warehouse to the 
street ; they had entered a carriage, and were drivin 
rapidly away. The next morning’s paper explained 
the whole occurrence in the following paragraph. 

‘Much Learning hath made him Mad.—Yesterday 
noon, an elderly lunatic, named Robert Jones, com- 
mitted suicide by leaping over the parapet of London 
Bridge. He was in the custody at time of Dr 
Stretveskit, the celebrated keeper of the Asylum 
for Monomaniacs. He had been at large some days, 
and was traced to several publishing-houses, whither 
he had gone to contrive the publication of some 
insane vagaries. He was finally overhauled at the 
office of Spry, Stromboli, & Co., and placed in a 
carriage ; but seizing a favourable moment when 
travel was impeded upon the bridge, he burst through 
the glass-door, and cleared the —_ at a bound. 
Jones was an adventurous and gerous character. 
Some years ago, he set fire to the Shrimpshire lum, 
where his family had confined him, and went abroad 
upon a whale-ship ; but meeting with an accident, he 
underwent the process of trepanning, and came home 
more than before. At one time, he attempted 
to drown his mother, in furtherance of some stran 
experiment ; but it was thought at the date of his 
death that he was recovering his wits. Among his 
delusions was a strange one—that he had been made 
viceroy over all the fishes. His body has not been 
recovered.’ 


I read the last sentence with a thrill. My late 
visitor might even now be presiding at some finny 
council; and as I should have occasion to cross the 
sea some day, an untimely shipwreck might place me 
in closer relations with him. 


to print the manuscript which remained in my hands, 
ow d it appease his Mightiness, the King of the 
i ! 


BRITISH RAINFALL DURING 1862. 


Every one is interested to some extent in the daily 
variations of our fickle climate. It was reasonably 
thought that collections of statistics relating to it 
would be useful, and therefore Mr Symons, a well- 
known meteorologist, has, for the last two or three 
years, published annually such reports as he could 
obtain of British rainfall. We purpose to make & 
few remarks on his Distribution of Rain over the British 
Isles in the Year 1862, comparing it with the rain of 
the previous year. Were any one suddenly asked his 
impressions of last year’s weather, he would probably 
find, unless he had taken some observations of its 
checkered hours, that his knowledge of it would be 
much like English weather itself, as it has been 
ungratefully described—decidedly hazy. From this 
distance, all its peculiar grievances of rain—frequent 
rain—constant rain—much as they were vilified at the 
time, have lost their sharp outlines, melted into each 
other, and left but a general impression of an ordinary 
season. All would remember, indeed, that the longest 
day of last year was about the prettiest specimen of 
English weather one would desire a Frenchman to 
experience before writing cher Eugéne a plowing 
account of climate. honest citizen — 
diary a sample is given in the Spectator, might have 
described it thus" 8 to 12 am., cold; called for 
small-beer. 12 to 6 P.m., wet; smoked Virginia. 
Evening, cold and wet ; smoked my pipe, and took a 
dish of tea. Mem.—aA villainous day. Never to buy 
shoe-buckles again on the 2lst of June. Summer 
came in autumn last year, much as the spring of this 
year has frequently forestalled the summer. Most of 
us, however, find excuses for these and sundry other 
little peculiarities of 1862, and look back upon it as 
being no worse than its predecessors, to say the worst 
we can of it. Kindly Nature soon rubs off the keen 
edges of our grievances on the score of bad weather, 
so that no one year may be specially remembered with 
reprobation ; she would have no one speak severely of 
the past. But the remorseless statistics of science = 
no quarter, and do not even spare the departed. e 
slightest illoes of Father Time are faithfully 
recorded ; for instance, they assure us that in Eng- 
land generally the rainfall year was three inches 
more than in 1861. As if that were not enough ade- 

uately to characterise its atmospheric infamy, it is 

rther all that the British rainfall has been 
nearly identical during the last three years, and—hor- 
resco referens—about six inches above the average of 
the preceding ten years. What a feast for alarmists ! 
Will no one write to the Times about it? What if 
the amount of our rainfall should be slowly but surely 
rising, as some continents yearly elevate themselves by 
inches above the sea ? 

Do not let us suffer these reports to deter us from 
looking carefully at Mr Symons’s figures. irty-six 
inches may be taken as the average rainfall of the 
United Kingdom ; during the ten years from 1850 to 
1859, it was 33°27 inches. This last year there was an 
excess of 5°70 inches. Although this was a higher 
amount than that of 1861, in very many stations the 
fall was less. Seathwaite still maintains its unenviable 
reputation of being the most rainy place in England 
(indeed, in the United Kingdom) ; 170-03 inches fell 
there in 1862. Least rain fell at Thetford, 16-78 
inches. Empingham, in Rutland, during the last 


year has lost this honour. 


| 
| +, 
i! 
f 
| 
‘I was consigned to Ex 
pools. In vain I struggl 
swift current bore me circling away, and finally | 
whirled me with frightful velocity. My feet were 
shaken asunder, my integument softened, my brain | ; 
} 
i 
i 


was so last year only at Dublin. 


Ev 


in 


, sufficiently accurate figures will 
before many more years pass, to war- 
sweeping inductions. Even now, 
hungry world has been picking up meteo- 
barley-corns long enough—will 
at once? 
all that relates to 
inductions, Mr S 
hard work of sci 
j Each y 
of British rainfall. 


might be conjectured that a 
rainfall should be be sie 


harmony in collections 
results of rainfall during 


1860, 1861, and 1862 are remarkably similar in many 
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examining gauges in different parts of England, has seen | meteorologists study it in the former manner, - 
larly rgietering their rainfall, and then transmitting 
i the returns to Mr Symons. He arranges them 
In Wales, the maximum of rain fell at Y. —_ files them, so to speak; but the genius who is to 
Swansea, 67°07 inches. The minimum was at Rhyl, | strike out laws from the chaos of ‘the monthly depth 
19°03 inches. The maximum of Scotland was Ben | of rain as observed at nearly a thousand stations for 
Lomond, 114°70 inches ; its minima at Dalkeith Park, ene > Sen See A.D. to the present time, 
22°81, and Dunrobin, 23°65 inches. As for Ireland, | the number of years copied and tabulated ready 
Valentia had in more rain, 62°19 inches, and | for discussion being rather more than 7000,’ is not at 
Monkstown, Dublin, least, 20°75. It is remarkable | present forthcoming. Mr Symons will gladl 
how similar these results are to those of 1861. An-| any additional figures to swell this ponde 
other curious fact is the small amount of rain that | but where is the man brave enough to wad . 
falls at the three capital cities of Great Britain. these statistics? They are copious en 
With regard to the rainfall of the different months, ae wers of th 
Mr Symons gives monthly tables during 1862 from | member of the isti dite, oun 
i. tees ing the United | digestion of an ostrich. SS 
ingdom. smothered under the weight of facts, c 
the rainiest, if not the rainiest English month; but 
to be strangled by the prey 
actually the true state of the case. At only three of | ing off in triumph. The ‘tables’ of t 
these stations was it otherwise than the driest month | shew an increase of nearly a hundred 
of 1862. March and October are really our wettest | say nothing of returns from some fift 
months, and July (which generally obtains this credit) 
‘ - one knows what a rainy day is, but it seems 
hak, like many ether ‘things, > 
exactly define it. Mr Symons suggests that ei 
the number of hours during which rain falls should 
an quantity of rain registered 
every day rainy for meteorological purposes, 
when so many hours’ ~ Sypt three, fell before and 
after 12 a.m, or eight altogether out of the twenty- 
four? If some fixed number cf hours were agreed mec bingy 2 rain circulars’ to observers who 
ing ‘ useful trouble of ps. w mainly on in thei 
the rain.’ pluvial researches should remember, a. that 
Leaving this wap af England, taki be found by| a more perfect knowledge of nature’s secret forces, 
glancing at the map of a: ie Se &c., might materially aid 
as tests, and then turning to the tables, that the | meteorology. It seems probable, for instance, that 
— a with those of last . The] could we measure the amount of electricity contained 
a of Yorkshire and Siectiedliien @ the | in the atmosphere, we might be able to calculate the 
area where least rain falls in the British Isles. The | rainfall. But it is equally certain that every inquirer 
figures to the north and south of this area gradually | into the laws affecting rainfall must fortify his con- 
& Se clusions with figures. They will always remain the 
Lake district. Subjoined is such a table of stations | crucial test of ye 
extracted at random ena | owe this. They begin at| At the first blush of these tables of figures, it 
the north, and so go England. 
Inehes. Inches. 
3088 | indeed, for the moat part, perceptible increase, bat 
- in or a perceptible increase, 
| one that cannot as yet be traced to any law. And 
Grimsby, . . 4464 | it may be useful to remember, as another caution, 
- 43°23 i i i i 
- of to last year many 
Taking a few inland counties as tests, we migh’ t| Fesearches had apparently settled a uniform rate of 
beginning at least amount: Notts, Oxford, Wilts, | increase in elevation of 300 feet. The results of 
Hereford, Derby. In the last two, elevated ground | Glaisher’s balloon experiments have shewn that, when 
naturally attracts rain. This sketch will supply a Capes 
of yeas, andl en within 100 feet of the earth, while at the height of 
England’s pluvial characteristics run in the | for a change of one degree of temperature. Similarly, 
lines we have pointed out. the present law for increase of temperature as descent 
The western counties of Scotland, compared with 
the east, are noted at a much higher rainfall. Its| 50 feet; therefore, the earth is to be in a 
deeply indented glens have sea-sorrows poured over | state of fusion at the depth of forty miles below the 
them Ml profusion, being, indeed, ‘long deep channels | surface. But, doubtless, could a descent really be 
for the Atlantic’s voice.’ For the same reason, Ireland fants ch 
has a rainfall considerably above the English average. | rent results would be experienced. We quote these 
So, too, over the blue Tors of Devon, the cloud- | instances of symmetrical numbers to point our warning 
collecting south winds hang many a fleecy treasure | against too readily jumping at conclusions respecti 
of the deep, to gladden the ferns and mosses of its| rainfall from aj t 
figures. Valuable as the 
eteorology may ~—— either analytically or | with extreme caution. T 
synthetically. By far larger number of amateur 


| 
me 

ELE 


pleasanter excursion. Those aged woods, so gray 
im in winter, seemed to have grown young 

Gout their affluence of leaves, while 

every hue in 

the woods 


: 


beneath the overhangin 
in case some hunter a backwoods traveller might 
have hidden there his canoe. But none was to be 
discovered ; and we were ruefully inning to follow 
our guide’s advice, and travel round. by the river’s 
sources—which would involve some ten or twelve 
days’ extra journey—when one of those huge rafts in 
which backwoods timber for rtation is conveyed 
down country, came in sight. It was floating slowly 
along on the almost imperceptible current, its single 
large sail — just sufficient way to the  floati 
island to allow enormous tiller to guide it aright ; 
while the smoke from the 
over its surface, rising against p green forest, 
the ever-changing groups of figures, and the lines of 
ing in the breeze, added to its 


requested its use to cross the river, 
which they readily accorded. But while the little 


the lumberers, we 


bark was being led to land, a new idea struck us 
—we would them to take us as passengers. 
Rafting was a mode of travel entirely new to us, and 
the thought of was a 
temptation to trave wi odding throug 
cluded; and in half an hour we found ourselves not 
shanty some six feet —. ever do I remem- 
ber anything more delightful than to sit within its 


timg | us, that some violent blow had broken the huge 


il, taking their turn in steering and 
ing the trolling lines, which rarely failed of fish ; 
while their wives, grave, rugged women, clad in dark 
petticoats, ae sun-bonnets, were per- 
petually busy, knitting, cooking, washing, or chasi 
i bellious children about the raft, 
feeding the cocks and hens that stalked 


sional rapids, over whose 
and bumped, and 


dangers unharmed ; for in those days 
exist on even the most frequented spots any contriv- 
ance to lessen the hazards of such descents. 

It was the our river- 
supper was oe vesper-hymn sung, and my 
brother and I had wrapped ourselves in our blankets, 
and fallen asleep on our bear-skin couches, when we 
were suddenly awakened by a rude shock, followed 
by the surge of broken water. Supposing we were 
oaeane, © rapid, we lay still for a moment and 
i jut the turmoil of water appeared louder 
than usual, and in another instant there arose a wild 
cry that made us start to our feet, followed, ere we 
could leave the hut, by many others yet more terrified, 
and echoed by the shrill screams of 
disaster had evidently occurred. But when we 
rushed out upon the raft, the cloudy darkness pre- 
vented us distinguishing what it was, while the con- 
fusion of voices and the hoarse cries of the lumberers 
added to our bewilderment. However, as we hastened 
across the to learn its meaning, we all but stepped 
into the ing rapid, rendered visible by its pale 
wreaths of foam; and then the truth flashed upon 


raft into the number of small ones of which it had 
eats been com and that our own ion 

separated from all the rest, leaving my her 

As soon as we discovered our ition, we called 
to announce it to the lumberers, but in the tumult 
of voices, ours remained unheard. i again, 
we repeated our cries, but with the same result ; 
while gradually the voices grew fainter, proving that 
the divided portions of the raft were already scatter- 
ing; and at length all sound ceased as they passed 
entirely out of hearing. 

We were men not easily daunted, but ours was no 
pleasant ge Sr in the darkness among the 
— = might at any moment break up the 

beneath our feet; while of what means were 
available to save ourselves, we knew nothing. 
There seemed nothing left us but patience; and 
divesting ourselves of our heavier clothing, in case 
of emergency, we sat —. daylight, and what 
it might disclose. Meanwhile, the waves still foamed 
par us, as the was and the 

—- an und incessantly against the rocks. ._ 
At length, pa ne day dawned, revealing, to our 
astonishment, our raft w' 


among the rocks near 
shore, she gave a sudden jerk, and whirling round into | 
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: their placid bosoms some small raft, with its ti t 
shanty and little family tn to | 
floating island. 
We found, also, endless interest in watching the | 
doings in our migratory village. The tall, brawny 
lumberers indolently lounging about their easy duties 
| 
A RAFT ADVENTURE : 
Ir is now some years since 
brother, and under the gu frying of fish and eating of supper were past, and jest 
hunter, I started for three ont hter had given place to silence and sleep, 
the lower end of Lake Huro women swell over the stariit river in the long-drawn 
us out somewhere on the S or two days we pursued our tranquil f 
MMM | through the same silvan scenery. But quai 
ma | our pace increased, as the current gained in strength ; ; 
and after a time the river began to break into occa- 
rugged ledges we bey 
hose surging slopes we sli 
But | thanks to the lumberers’ skill, emerging from their 
more pleasant still to the sportsman’s heart was the , 
abundant game—the timid deer, which fled at our 
defiance ; and the panther and wolf lurking within the 
coverts ; not to speak of the partri and bustards, 
and the brilliant small birds ing like errand 
blossoms among the trees. Meanwhile, despite our 
pleasure, our time grew short, and it became necessary 
to bend our steps homewards. 
We had not travelled long in this new direction 
when we came to the banks of a considerable river, 
flowing across our route. We had no boat to take us 
over it; and Jerome, the guide, searched diligent] : 
| 
| 
picturesque aspect. As the raft drew near, we _- 
ceived that a canoe was towed astern; and haili . a 
| 4 
widening river, to watch the ever-varying scenery ' 
through which we —the dark pine-forests, : 
alternating with bright-green oak, and birch, and | 
sycamore woods; the swelling hills shewing their : i 
picturesque outlines against the clear blue sky; and i 
the occasional tributary streams, some dashing down i 
their waters in silvery cascades, others bearing on i 
| 
| 
t 
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the smooth water below. 
We had now leisure to look around us. As we 
expected, none of the other rafts were visible ; but 
was our disappointment to discover that the 
river now flowed between steep rocky banks; and 
that if, as we meditated, we swam to shore, to pursue 
our journey on land, we should be unable to climb 
the wall-like barrier. The only resource left us, little 
as we understood its ment, was to remain 
aboard the raft, and float along at the will of the 
current and rapids, until some change in the shore 
ight favour our landin 
eanwhile, out of a plank, we contrived a 
tiller, to get some command over the unwieldy craft, 
which still held its way down stream. But as the 
hours by, shewing no break in the stern banks 
of rock between which we glided, our hopes of landing 
began to fade; and when night again fell on our 
loneliness, our helplessness, and our ignorance of 
what dangers might await us on that nown river, 
we felt nigh despair. Almost to our surprise, the 
night was got through safely, and morning found 
our shapeless craft still floating down the soli- 
tary stream, with those dark precipices, crowned 
with pine forests, still frowning upon us from each 
side, and those frequently recurring rapids still 
checkering our course. About noon, we entered on 
the fiercest we had yet encountered. Our tiller was 
useless among the breakers, which roared and raged 
around the raft, and leaped after her in crested waves, 
as she was hurried on by the impetuous current. 

I grew almost terrified as I noted how swiftly we 
sped past the rocks, which here and there stood up 
from the waves like silent warners; and yet more 
was I alarmed when, looking ahead, I beheld the long 
vistaof leaping, surging cascades, down whose troublous 
course we should = dion, if the fabric b th our 


the full force of the rapid, was soon swept down into | had 


preceded it, and presented a narrow footing. 
Thought at such moments is swift as lightning, and 
action little less so ; and almost ere I had seen this 
ark of hope, my brother bounded across the raft, 
drawing me with him, and with a desperate leap, only 
to be ventured in peril such as ours, sprang over the 
fathom-broad _— of rushing water, on to the rock 
beyond. Another moment, and I too had leaped it; 
and standing in comparative safety on that small but 
immovable refuge, we watched the raft, whose fate 
we had so nearly shared, plunge over the foaming 
cataract, to be dashed into the deep chasm below, a 
mass of shattered logs. 

Still we were girt round by many dangers. A single 
slip might detach us from the rock, a single wave 
still sweep us over the falls; while looking landward, 
nothing was visible save a few dark jutting rocks 
round which the river foamed. Their wet slippery 
points afforded little hope of escape, yet it was our 
only one, and therefore must be tried; and with 
rigidly braced nerves and concentrated energies, we 
commenced our hazardous task of leaping from rock 
to rock, closing our ears to the deafening roar, and our 
eyes to the hurrying current over which we 
as we pursued our perilous way, until, by the mercy 
of Providence, the fourth rock brought us to the 
shallower water, through which we waded to land. 

The now rugged gave easy access to the land 
above ; and a few hours’ travel southward brought us 
to Lake Weno, where, to our surprise, we found our 
companion-rafts in safety, and learned that we had 

without observing, the narrower but safe 
outlet to the river furnished by the Weno Creek, 
and thus not only missed Jerome and the lumberers 
sent back to aid us, but encountered that most fear- 
ful incident of our lives, our narrow escape from the 
Weno Falls. 


feet still held together. But backwoods rafts are 
made for such encounters; and fearlessly the log- 
boat plunged from ledge to ledge. At length, a dee 
reverberating roar rose above the surrounding tumult. 
My brother and I started at the unexpected sound ; 
then we looked eagerly forward, and perceived, but a 
short way ahead, a cloud of silvery haze floating like 
a halo above the surface of the river. It was the 
confirmation of our newly awakened fears, the 
unerring indication that a cataract was before us, and 
that we were rushing, at railway speed, on a terrible 
and speedy death, from which no earthly power could 
avail to rescue us. 

Never shall I forget the pang of that fearful dis- 
covery ; the bitter prospect of dying in health and 
strength, and yielding up the hopes and aspirations 
of our unclouded youth ; the thought of the distant 
home we should never see again; and the beloved 
and loving ones so soon to be doubly bereaved ; and 
worst of all, the knowledge that the dear brother 
must share our impending fate. With a warm impulse 
of fraternal love, we clasped each other’s hands—all 
remaining to us now was to die together. 

Meanwhile the din of the fall swelled to a thun- 
derous roar that reverberated through the surrounding 
woods ; the tumultuous rapids — into a fiercer 
fury, and 1 the raft to a speed which made her 
tremble; while we, her hapless passengers, stood 
silently awaiting our inevitable doom, to be swe 
over that relentless fall, to be tossed in that horrible 
abyss, and finally cast forth, disfigured and bruised, 
among the seething eddies of the still rushing river. 

It was a fearful interval. Nearer and nearer the 
raft drew to the fatal brink—nearer, and yet nearer, 


until we could almost look into the dark void 
beyond. Her last moment and ours alike seemed 
come, and in the deep anguish of such a parting, we 
clung closer to each other. 

Suddenly, the raft approached another rock; it 
Was nearer to us, a8 W 


as larger than those which 


A YOUNG LADY’S SOLILOQUY. 
Usexessty, aimlessly drifting through life, 
What was I born for? ‘For Somebody’s wife,’ 
I am told by my mother. Well, that being true, 
‘Somebody’ keeps himself strangely from view ; 
And if nought but marriage will settle my fate, 
T believe I shall die in an unsettled state. 
For, though I’m not ugly—pray, what woman is?— 
You might easily find a more beautiful phiz ; 
And then, as for temper and manners, ’tis plain 
He who seeks for perfection will seek here in vain. 
Nay, in spite of these drawbacks, my heart is perverse, 
And I should not feel grateful, ‘ for better or worse,’ 
To take the first Booby that graciously came 
And offered those treasures, his home and his name. 
I think, then, my chances of marriage are small, 
But why should I think of such chances at all ? 
My brothers are, all of them, younger than I, 
Yet they thrive in the world, and why not let me try ? 
I know that in business I’m not an adept, 
Because from such matters most strictly I’m kept. 
But—this is the question that puzzles my mind— 
Why am I not trained up to work of some kind ? 
Uselessly, aimlessly drifting through life, 
Why should I wait to be ‘ Somebody’s wife ?’ 
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